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unless he means to date Christ's death as late as 32 or 33 A. D. Pilate 
is sometimes called the sixth procurator, but, properly speaking, he 
was the fifth who formally held that office in Judaea. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. George T. Purves. 



The Messiah of the Gospels. By Charles Augustus Briggs, 
D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in 
the Union Theological Seminary. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1894. Pp. xv+337. $2. 

The Messiah of the Apostles. By Charles Augustus Briggs, 
D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in 
the Union Theological Seminary. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1895. Pp. xv+562. $3. 

The three volumes of Professor Briggs on the biblical doctrine of 
the Messiah are the most important contribution of modern times to 
this inexhaustible subject. His plan is comprehensive and attractive. 
The first volume, published in 1886, has taken its place so far up 
towards the head of what has been written on Messianic Prophecy that 
no one who studies the subject can afford to ignore it. The second 
and third volumes of the proposed series are devoted to the Messiah of 
the New Testament. In his preface to the first of these the author 
says "that, guided by the teachings of Christ and his apostles, 
he has caught glimpses of the Christ of the throne and of the 
second advent, which he did not learn from his theological teachers 
or from the writings of his predecessors or contemporaries." In 
his preface to the Messiah of the Apostles he claims to have "done 
his best to turn away from the Christ of the theologians and of 
the creeds of the church, and to see the Messiah as he appeared 
to each writer in each separate writing." He has found that the 
diversity is great. " It is not always possible to combine the diverse 
representations in a higher unity." He thinks that "a craze for 
logical systems of Christology " is to blame for the fact " that we have 
so many different, unsatisfactory Christologies in the literature of the 
church." 

In setting forth the Messiah of the gospels, our author's plan first 
gives an outline of the Messianic ideas of pre-Christian Judaism, 
especially as traceable in the book of Enoch, the Sibylline Oracles, 
and the Psalter of Solomon. The Messianic conceptions of the 
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immediate forerunners of Jesus are found in the words of the angels, 
the prophetic utterances of Elizabeth, the Virgin Mary, Zacharias, 
Simeon, and the preaching of John the Baptist. Then follows a 
detailed examination of the Messianic ideal of each of the four 
gospels. "The Apocalypse of Jesus," in Matt. 24, and its parallels is 
regarded as of such exceptional importance that a separate chapter of 
more than thirty pages is given to its exposition. The volume on the 
Messiah of the Apostles follows the same general plan, and several 
apocryphal apocalypses, the preaching and epistles of Peter, the 
Pauline epistles, Hebrews, the Apocalypse and epistles of John, and 
finally the prologue of John's gospel are each made to exhibit their 
various Messianic ideals. The prologue of the fourth gospel is thought 
to be a later addition and of different authorship, for it " has features 
which distinguish it from the gospel, and its Christology is different " 
(p. 496). The things which chiefly arrest attention in the reading of 
these volumes, and call for special remark are of three kinds, critical, 
exegetical, and doctrinal. We give a few examples under each of 
these heads. 

1. Touching the synoptic problem, Dr. Briggs holds that Mark's 
gospel is the earliest in composition and the simplest, but he offers no 
hypothesis of its origin. Matthew is dependent upon Mark for his- 
torical material, and upon the Logia for the discourses of Jesus. 
"This Logia was lost at an early date, but the most if not all of its 
contents are in the gospels of Matthew and Luke. Luke gives them 
more in the circumstances of their utterance. The gospel of Matthew 
arranged them in a topical order without regard to these circum- 
stances." Luke's gospel is made up of historical material from Mark, 
a large portion of the Aramaic Logia of Matthew, and considerable 
matter probably from a third written source. It " seems to have tried 
the chronological method and to have succeeded only in part" (p. 73). 
For the quotations of Matt. 4:15; 8:16, 17; the writer used an 
Aramaic version of Isa. 9 : 1, 2 and 53 : 4. "The Wisdom of God" in 
Luke 1 1 : 49 is a lost writing belonging to the wisdom literature of the 
pseudepigrapha. The words of Gabriel to Zacharias and Mary, and 
those of Elizabeth, Mary, Zacharias, and Simeon (which the Logia did 
not include, and Mark " knows nothing of them ") are songs which 
" doubtless represent reflection upon these events by Christian poets, 
who put in the mouths of the angels, the mothers and the fathers, the 
poems which they composed. But the inspired author of the gospel 
vouches for their propriety and for their essential conformity to truth 
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and fact" (p. 42). Not only does Dr. Briggs detect the poetic element 
in the utterances of the angels, and the fathers and the mothers, but 
he also finds poetic form in the apostolic commissions as written in 
Matt. 10 and in Luke 10, and he attempts "the reconstruction of the 
original sentences of the Wisdom of Jesus" (p. 182). The address to 
Peter in Matt. 16 : 17-19, the directions for dealing with an offending 
brother in Matt. 18 : 15-20, a large part of the Sermon on the Mount 
and many other discourses of Jesus, the prologue of the fourth gospel, 
and most of the Apocalypse are construed after the manner of the 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry. To such an extreme does our author 
carry his ideas of biblical poetry that one might, on his principles, 
construe the larger part of the New Testament into poetic form. 

In his arrangement of the Pauline epistles Dr. Briggs says (p. 97) 
that the Thessalonian epistles " were soon followed " by those to the 
Corinthians, although the dates he assigns show an interval of at least 
four years. He thinks Galatians was probably written in the spring of 
58, and Romans about the same time. As to the epistles of the 
imprisonment, Philippians is certainly Paul's, Ephesians probably, 
Colossians less probably. " The group of pastoral epistles cannot be 
explained within the limits of the life of Paul given in the Acts," 
but may have been written by that apostle at a later period, near 
the close of his life. The epistle to the Hebrews lacks sufficient 
evidence of Pauline authorship. " The author was a man of the 
Alexandrine school, who had been converted to Christianity, and who 
aims to reconcile Philo with Christianity," and he may have been the 
eloquent Apollos. 

The critical theory of the Apocalypse set forth in the volume on 
the Messiah of the Apostles will probably command little following. It 
is, to our thought, the least satisfactory portion of the author's work, 
and exposes him to the charge of being carried away by a craze for 
divisive analysis as surely as he himself charges others with being 
misled by "a craze for logical systems." After stating the positions of 
Voelter, Weizsaecker, Vischer, Weyland, and Spitta, he frankly declares 
that he cannot accept the analysis of any one of these critics, and does 
not see his own way "through all the mazes of this intricate problem " 
(p. 289), but he feels that he has a new contribution to offer towards 
the desired solution. We opine that many critical minds that have not 
the slightest prejudice against a divisive analysis, and are most ready 
to welcome any light which reveals the composite elements of a great 
monument of literature, will be slow to accept the new theory of Dr. 
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Briggs. A hypothesis which supposes original documents of diverse 
authorship and date ought, above all things, to be able to show in 
those diverse sources obvious differences of tone, method, sentiment, 
language, and style, but Dr. Briggs and all his predecessors in this 
work have so far failed to produce clear and satisfactory evidence of 
such differences. Their varying theories create or suggest more 
difficulties than they solve. 

Our author acknowledges the obvious unity of the Apocalypse, but 
this unity, he maintains, is the work of the final editor, and the result 
of four successive editions. The book now presents us with seven 
visions, four of which, viz., the epistles, the seals, the trumpets, and 
the bowls, " are marked off from the other three by distinct groups of 
sevens. How is it," we are asked, "that an author who made so much 
of this holy number in four visions did not use it in the other three ? " 
(p. 290) This question seems to assume a principle of criticism which 
would deny an author reasonable liberty in composition. Is it even 
probable that an author competent to write any one of these magnifi- 
cent visions would have carried the same stereotyped uniformity 
through seven in succession ? Would he not rather have studied some 
variety in this as he has done in the imagery of his different groups of 
symbols ? One might with the same reason ask why it is that, in the 
visions of the seals and the trumpets, the first four in each group are 
noticeably marked off from the other three, while no such distinct 
grouping appears in the visions of the bowls and the epistles ? It 
would seem almost preposterous to insist that diversity of authorship 
is the only reasonable answer. As well might one allege that the 
visions of the great image and the four beasts and that of the ram and 
he-goat in Daniel prove corresponding diversity of authorship. 

Another supposed evidence of independent documents is found 
in the fact that the visions of the epistles and the seals have each an 
introductory Christophany, the latter combining both Theophanyand 
Christophany. Our author holds that the apocalypse of the seven 
churches (chaps. 1-3) "is evidently the last of the series" (p. 438), 
but he fails to put forth any valid proof that it is of a date so late that 
the author of the other portions of the book might not himself have 
prepared it expressly as an introduction to the series. He contradicts 
himself by admitting, on page 304, that it may have been written in 
the time of Nero, and yet declaring, on page 438, that "it cannot be 
earlier than the Flavian period." There is every reason to suppose 
that the " Epistles to the Churches " were written after the rest of the 
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book was, in its main contents, finished. Every epistle seems to 
imply this by some obvious allusion to what appears in subsequent 
portions of the Apocalypse : as, for example, the tree of life, the sec- 
ond death, a written name which no one knows, the ruling of all 
nations with a rod of iron, the morning star, the white garments, the 
book of life, the new Jerusalem and the reigning with Christ upon his 
throne. Such an introduction to his book shows by the very nature of 
its contents the propriety of its special Christophany, and is not in the 
least inconsistent with the additional Theophany which as appropriately 
follows in its place. 

The episodes which come in between the sixth and seventh seals 
and the sixth and seventh trumpets are thought by the critics to be out 
of place, and Dr. Briggs asks, "What has become of the scene which 
originally followed the opening of the seventh seal ? " We should 
answer that it follows now in its proper place where the author of the 
Apocalypse originally put it, and consists of the vision of the seven 
trumpets. The seventh seal issues in the revelation of the trumpets 
which serve after the manner of apocalyptic repetition to intensify the 
terrors of the great day of wrath depicted in the revelation of the 
sixth seal. The episodes, accordingly, coming in each case immediately 
before the seventh and last disclosure, are an additional evidence of 
the organic connection of the seals and trumpets in the apocalyptic 
scheme of the sacred writer. In this he imitates the method of the 
great epics and dramas, which aim thus to introduce beforehand what- 
ever will serve to enhance the impressiveness of the final scene. The 
symbolism of the trumpets seems to have been suggested by the seven 
trumpets of the fall of Jericho. As their last blast sounded the fall 
of the first great city which stood in the way of the conquest of Canaan, 
so these symbolical seven sound the signal of the fall of the great city 
where the Lord was crucified. 

No critical analysis can claim high regard which rests conspicuously 
upon needless conjectures and assumptions. There are other great 
compositions besides the Apocalypse which an ingenious critical analy- 
sis may plausibly rearrange. One might select those portions of the 
fifth and sixth books of the Paradise Lost which describe the wars and 
fall of the angels, and add in suitable order parts of the poem from 
the first four books and the tenth, and so construct an " apocalypse of 
Satan " without any real improvement on Milton's epic as a whole. 
We judge the same thing of the "Apocalypse of the Beasts," which 
Dr. Briggs constructs out of Rev. 10 : 1-2, 8-1 1 ; 11 : 1-13 ; 12 : 18 ; 
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13; 14:8-13; 18; 19:11-21. For the consequent displacement of 
the vision of the woman and the dragon, and the connection of 
chapter 12 with 20 ; 21 : 1, 2, 16, 18-21 ; 22:3-5; 21 : 3-5 exhibits the 
arbitrary and violent method of the analysis. One result is that the 
critic is obliged to reject the best authenticated reading of 12:18 {he 
stood, that is, the dragon stood), and capriciously set aside the impor- 
tant teaching of the biblical writer in 13 : 2, 4, that the dragon gave to 
the beast "his power and his throne and great authority." The 
Apocalypse, without critical disruption, now clearly conveys the idea 
that when the dragon saw that he was cast to the earth he went his 
way to make war with the rest of the woman's seed, and he stood by 
the great sea, and when the monstrous beast came up out of it, he 
took possession of it, and used its power and authority as a mighty 
engine of persecution. We do not see that the new analysis and 
arrangement yield any better sense, or improve the composition. 

2. The exegetical work of these volumes shows everywhere the 
hand of an accomplished master. This may be conceded even where 
the particular exposition is not satisfactory. We feel a convincing force 
in what is said against the Revised Version rendering of Luke 2 : 49, " In 
my Father's house." For this translation of the Greek is not exact, 
and it " is not suited to the context or the circumstances. For Jesus 
asks his parents why they sought him, and not why they did not seek 
him there. It was not a question of place, but a question of seeking 
him at all, when they ought to have had confidence in him that he was 
about his Father's work, wherever he might be." The exposition of 
the great Kenosis passage in Phil. 2 : 5-1 1 is as able and comprehen- 
sive as it is concise. The comment on Rom. 3 : 20-26 is no less note- 
worthy, and the translation, "propitiatory," in verse 25, is most ably 
defended. Less satisfactory is the explanation of "the man of sin" 
in 2 Thess. 2 : 1-12 ; and the treatment of the "Apocalypse of Jesus" 
(in Matt. 24 and its parallels) is as open to animadversion as is that of 
the Apocalypse of John. What can one say of an interpretation which 
insists that "immediately," in Matt. 24:29, " must be flexible enough 
to comprehend all the enormous uncertainty" of centuries of human 
history ! To our understanding, also, the exegesis which virtually 
makes our Lord say, Verily, verily, I say to you, this generation shall 
not pass away until all these things are fulfilled, but the day and the 
hour may, for aught I know, be two thousand years hence, looks some- 
what like a kind of solemn trifling. Perhaps the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Dr. Briggs as an exegete is nowhere better seen than in 
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his note on the word "seed" in Gal. 3: 16, where he says that Paul 
" is incorrect in referring it to Christ alone as a person. But he certainly 
has in mind in the context, and probably here also the collective sense ; 
for he and all believers are conceived of as so one with Christ that 
they die in him, live in him, and inherit the Abrahamic promise in 
him. If Paul had unfolded his argument further, he doubtless would 
have avoided the incidental error. He left his argument unguarded at 
this point" (p. 138). Many will question whether this is better than 
saying that Paul here simply makes use of a rabbinical mode of 
exegesis. 

3. Among the doctrines peculiar to these volumes our space per- 
mits us only to make brief mention of the five following : (1) Baptis- 
mal regeneration is found in John 3 : 5, but while we are not to identify 
baptism by water with baptism by the spirit, we should " follow Jesus 
in his teaching that regeneration by baptism is necessary as well as 
regeneration by the divine Spirit." (2) The life of Jesus which he 
gave as a ransom for many (Matt. 20:28; Mark 10:45) was not a 
price paid to God, who claimed no such ransom ; nor was it paid to 
the devil, whose authority was never recognized by Jesus. "It was 
paid to sin and evil as their ransom price " {Messiah of the Gospels, 
p. 112). (3) The grace and mercy of God in Christ are not confined 
in their activities " to the brief period of human life in this world, but 
continue in the middle state between the hour of death and the day 
of judgment" (p. 266). If any "have not the opportunity of the 
Messianic salvation in this life, they will probably have it in the middle 
state after death, and prior to the resurrection and ultimate judgment" 
{Messiah of the Apostles, p. 35). (4) Colossians 1 : 20 is thought to 
"imply a realm of evil spirits whom God reconciles to himself, and 
Christ is the medium of reconciliation for the heavenly beings as well 
as for men on earth " {Messiah of the Apostles, p. 216). (5) The mil- 
lennium is the entire period of the kingdom of Christ in its domina- 
tion of the world. 

In making use of these volumes we have often felt the need of 
indexes of topics and of Scripture texts. We wonder that a writer of 
such ripe scholarship and experience as Dr. Briggs allowed his work 
to go forth with a defect so obvious, and one that might have been so 
easily supplied. 

Milton S. Terry. 

Garrett Biblical Institute. 



